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PREFACE 


Critical Ontology is conceived primarily as a method in 
philosophy. It is not a way of doing philosophy with some 
ontological considerations, however. It rather loves to see 
philosophy itself as critical ontology. Critical ontology 
considers philosophical questions as ultimately ontological 
questions and tries to address them from its critical ontological 
perspective. As a tool to do philosophy, critical ontology 
could be seen as an experiment in fundamental philosophy. 
By using the method of critical ontology, it is also possible 
to construct a foundational ontology, a general theory of 
being, critically arrived at. But the great scope of critical 
ontology lies in its potential for analysing any given 
philosophical problem for its being-principle. 

An autobiographical note may be of use to my 
prospective readers. Metaphysical issues, especially the 
concept of being, always interested me - right from my 
undergraduate days. And the idea of critical ontology 
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cropped up in my mind during my graduate studies at the 
Gregorian University in Rome. I had to choose two 
philosophical classics for detailed study. My choice was 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Heidegger’s Being 
and Time. Both Kant and Heidegger, each in his own way, 
convinced me that ontology has rational justification only if it 
is founded on the analysis of human experience. A legitimate 
ontology must be critical (critical in the Kantian sense) 
ontology. Then for doctoral dissertation I had to examine 
the maj or philosophical traditions of the world. What attra6ted 
me in Chinese philosophy was the notion of li (principle). 
This prompted me to reshape ontology into the study of 
being-principles. Eventually I came to describe critical 
ontology as critical investigation of things for their being- 
principles. 

The essay is divided into three parts. The first part 
examines the nature and task of philosophy. The second part 
explains what critical ontology is. The third is an exercise in 
critical ontology. The method of critical ontology is applied 
to understand the question of being. 

I am greatly indebted to my friends, colleagues and 
students who always encouraged and supported me. In 
particular I want to thank Abraham Vettiyolil for the special 
interest he took in the publication of this short treatise. If this 
essay becomes for others and me a prelude to further 
reflection and research in critical ontology, it will serve its 
purpose. 




THE NATURE AND TASK OF PHILOSOPHY 


Critical Ontology is conceived primarily as a way of doing 
philosophy. Hence a detailed reflection on philosophy itself 
is called for. In this section we make an attempt to clarify the 
nature, task and method of philosophy in general. Since we 
try to answer some fundamental questions concerning the 
very existence of philosophy, what we are doing here is a 
philosophy about philosophy. 

Philosophy as Critical Reflection 

Philosophy is an attempt to understand life and its meaning, 
the world and our place in it. As conscious beings we want 
to understand ourselves and the world around us. In this 
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sense every human being is a philosopher as he or she reflects 
on life and its meaning. We often hear people say, “it is my 
philosophy,” “it is his/her philosophy,” etc. Everybody has a 
philosophy of life to live by. This vision of life one holds we 
call “implicit philosophy.” In our every-day life we live with 
a lot of such implicit philosophy. If we observe people’s talk 
and discussions, we can find out the implicit philosophy they 
uphold. It is true even of children. They ask plenty of 
philosophical “why” questions about life and the world, which 
adults sometimes find difficult to answer. Many a time 
children have better insights into life and its problems, the 
world and its significance! 

When we give an implicit philosophy a logically coherent 
and conceptually clear articulation we make that philosophy 
explicit. This is what philosophers do. They reason out life 
and its various experiences to arrive at theories of life and 
reality. They do it as a response to the human being’s inner 
cognitive urge to understand rationally the nature and 
significance of reality (life and the world) and the need to 
live life in a rationally meaningful and satisfying way. Hence 
we understand philosophy as critical reflection on human 
experience, with the view to constructing a reasoned, 
meaning-giving theory of reality. 

First of all, philosophy is critical reflection. By reflection 
we mean systematic thinking. To reflect on something means 
to think about it systematically to gain some knowledge of 
it. In every field of study there is a systematic thinking. 
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In order to distinguish philosophical reflection from other 
kinds of studies we qualify it as critical reflection. Critical 
thinking does not stop at any arrived at theory. Each sought 
after answer is put to further questioning. It wants to proceed 
further. Philosophy begins and ends in this constant human 
quest to understand reality, which includes our own existence 
as well. Philosophy begins when and where one asks the 
what, why and how questions about oneself and the world 
around. The critical nature of philosophy does not permit us 
to take any particular view of reality as final and absolute. A 
philosopher must be prepared to put any given theory of 
reality to further critical examination. Philosophy exists in 
and through this on-going process of critical reflection. In 
this sense philosophy is a dialectics and never a dogmatics 
and the philosopher is a pilgrim in search of truth. And 
Socrates with his dialectical method becomes for us the model 
philosopher. Like him we are to put always our beliefs and 
assumptions to critical examination. An unexamined life is 
not worth living and an unexamined view is not worth holding. 

Though philosophy shares many of its concerns with and 
makes use of many contributions from science, religion and 
art, it is fundamentally different from these areas of human 
wisdom and learning. As critical thinking, philosophy wants 
to transcend (go further) the answers of other branches of 
study. Science tries to explain reality and gives us answers 
concerning the nature and constitution of the world. It tells 
us what matter is composed of or constructed by and how 
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things become. Science limits its investigations to empirical 
facts, and it gives us answers based on observations and 
experiments. We accept scientific theories as true, provided 
these theories are founded on empirical facts and subject to 
empirical verification (falsification for Popper). But science 
cannot exhaust the epistemic (rational) quest of humans. They 
will stUl ask questions concerning the ultimate nature of reality. 
Even after being analysed in empirical terms, reality confronts 
us to be comprehended in further depths. When science 
says, for example, water is H 2 0, the reality of water is 
explained as combination of two hydrogen atoms and one 
oxygen atom. Why should two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen constitute a molecule of water? What orders it? 
Will the combination of H 2 0 produce water at all times? 
These and similar questions and their possible answers 
belong to meta-empirical (meta-scientific) realm, the realm 
of the transcendent. Science stops at the empirical, but the 
human mind seeks to move on to the transcendent. Here 
we enter the cognitive sphere of philosophy, the field of 
philosophical investigations. 

Religion also is concerned with meta-empirically ultimate 
questions about reality. But there is a sharp distinction 
between religion and philosophy. Religion is based on faith, 
whereas philosophy is based on critical reflection. Of course, 
faith does not mean irrationality. What is accepted in faith 
could also be rationally acceptable. However, in religion one 
accepts a doctrine or dogma about the ultimate nature of 
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the world and the human person primarily on the validity of 
faith. A believer accepts a dogma, not because it is 
scientifically and rationally proved. He or she accepts it out 
of personal conviction (faith) and commitment. A Christian, 
for example, accepts the teachings of Jesus on account of 
his or her commitment to and conviction about the person 
of Jesus. A Buddhist accepts the Law of Dharma not 
because he or she has the proof that it is the last word about 
the world. It is accepted in faith and in commitment to that 
faith. Doctrines and dogmas of a given religion are rationally 
convincing for the adherents of that religion and they need 
not be so for others. Besides, in every religion there are sets 
of religious doctrines, which believers are to hold in faith. 
But in philosophy it is not faith but human reason (the critical 
mind) that becomes the basis and criterion of one’s beliefs 
about the world and commitment in life. We reflect on our 
life and its diverse experiences in the world and try to 
understand the world and ourselves in a rational way. In 
philosophy no authority is appealed to, except the authority 
of reason. An explanation or interpretation of something is 
taken to be hue if it is intellectually convincing. An accepted 
explanation is never elevated to the level of any doctrine or 
dogma, as in theology. It is subjected to further critical 
reflection. And philosophy grows in and through this 
continuous process of critical thinking. 

In art and literature also life and its experiences are 
reflected upon and worldviews are formed. But much of art 
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and literature is an attempt to bring out our emotional 
(psychological) state of mind in our relationship with other 
persons and nature at large. Our aesthetic experience is 
mediated through our feelings and emotions. Like philosophy, 
art and literature are also our attempts to understand the 
meaning of life. But there is a fundamental difference between 
the two. In art and literature the appeal is to emotions and 
feelings (our psychological state of mind), whereas in 
philosophy the primary appeal is to human reason (our 
rational or cognitive state of mind). Philosophy’s explicit 
purpose is to construct a rational (critical) theory of human 
life, while that of art and literature is to present life as a lived 
experience. A treatise in philosophy is valued for its attempt 
to make a rational theory about life, while a work in art or 
literature is valued for its true portrayal of life as people live 
it 

Philosophy as Reflection on Human Experience 

Philosophy is critical reflection on human experience. All 
human knowledge is knowledge of human experience. 
Knowledge is our comprehension (understanding) of “the 
given,” and the given is what is given in our experience. In 
other words, the object of cognition is anything that is given 
to us as our experience. Any cognitive enterprise, whether 
it is science or humanities, is reflection on our experience of 
the world. Any knowledge is thus a result of our reflection 
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on human experience. A scientist investigates into his or her 
empirical experience of the world; a theologian thinks over 
the religious experience of his or her faith community; a 
philosopher reflects on his or her manifold experience and 
forms a world-vision (life-vision). Hence, the subject matter 
of knowledge is the world of things, events and persons, 
which constitute our experience. Philosophy’s subject matter 
is nothing other than this. But the difference is in the way 
philosophy reflects on the world of experience and forms 
the worldviews. In short, no pure speculative reflection is 
possible in any field of study, including philosophy, because 
all knowledge begins with our experience of the given. 

By experience we mean anything that affects our 
conscious being. When we are aware of something we say 
we have an experience of that thing. Thus, experience is 
experience of something that exists, and this something that 
exists we simply call reality. Though reality and our experience 
of it could be spoken of as two things, they are inseparable 
for our cognitive purpose. Reality is given to us in our 
experience of it. In other words, reality is what we experience 
of it. For us there exists no reality except as we experience 
it. In this sense, reality too could be explained as anything 
that affects our conscious being. This includes the physical 
world, other persons and our own existence in its many 
physical and psychological, individual and communitarian 
dimensions. 
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Of different modes of experience, the most basic one is 
sense experience. It is upon the foundation of sense 
experience the cognitive mansion is built up. Even the so- 
called supernatural or extra-sensory perception has its basis 
on sense experience. Humans can think only through sense- 
data. The data provided by the senses are processed by 
the brain and mental images or concepts are formed and 
these images are kept in the brain as memory. We know the 
world through these images. One cannot even dream of a 
thing unless one has some previous sense experience of it. 
Suppose we “see” a flying horse in a dream. In our wakeful 
state we know that there is no such thing as a flying horse 
and it is only a fantasy. But in dream we have an imagination 
of a flying horse on the basis of previous sense experience. 
We have sense experience of the horse and of flying birds. 
In dream we associate these two experiences to make an 
image of a flying horse. It is true of various sorts of mental 
phenomena. Take the example of some types of mystic 
religious experience where a person feels intimate union with 
the Divine. It has its foundation in the empirical experience 
of human love and intimacy. Much of our god-talk is thus 
anthropomorphic. 

The human mind, however, is not a tabula rasa (clean 
slate). Human beings are bom with the mind endowed with 
basic cognitive fabric. As Kant would hold, the mind has its 
inherent transcendental framework to know the world. 
Though the mind is not the brain, it is determined and formed 
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by the biochemical and bioelectrical impulses of the brain. 
The complex nervous system of the brain, with its patterns 
of chemical-electrical activity, is the medium of mental life 
and function. This does not mean that we identify the mind 
with the brain activity. Nor do we say that it is a substance. 
Fundamentally the mind is an activity, the sum total of 
cognitive and emotive activity of the human person. This 
activity is brain-based. We are not elaborating on it. What 
we wanted to say is that the human brain is fashioned in such 
a way that we can think and feel like humans. The brain 
receives in its inbuilt framework the input from the senses 
and processes this sense input into knowledge. Thus, both 
the structure of the mind and the sense-data are necessary 
conditions of cognitive activity. The former is the internal 
condition of cognition and the latter the external condition. 
Here we are in great agreement with Kant who recognizes 
the role of both the mind and sense experience in the 
production of human knowledge. But we disagree with him 
that the transcendental structure of the mind is empty 
categories. The a priori categories have some elementary 
cognitive content. Human babies are bom not with a bare 
brain (barren structure) but with some content in it. Modem 
medical researches prove that the foetus receives impulses 
from its mother and some impressions are created on its 
brain, which have effects on the child’s future cognitive and 
emotive life. (Hence health care people and child 
psychologists never fail to emphasize the importance of the 
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mother’s health, both physical and psychological, during 
pregnancy). Moreover, the newborn baby has to acquire 
some more mental content before it develops the proper 
ability to think. This is because thought takes place first and 
foremost through concepts, and concepts function mainly 
by means of language and symbols. The baby relates itself 
to the world (people and things) by means of hearing, seeing 
and touching; and these relational doings provide the baby 
with basic linguistic and symbolic tools and prepare its mind 
for conceptual thinking. 

Philosophy has the whole of human experience as the 
object of its investigation. In this sense philosophy is the most 
general and comprehensive of all learning. Unlike other 
branches of learning philosophy does not have a delimited 
area of research. Biology, for example, limits its studies to 
biological life and sociology to social life. Philosophy treats 
all aspects of human experience. Even when the logical 
positivists said the function of philosophy is to clarify our 
discourse, especially of science, they were demarcating the 
function of philosophy and not its area. Discourse can be of 
any kind of human experience; and philosophy here naturally 
becomes an investigation of all our talk about reality. So we 
can do philosophy about anything, about any aspect of reality 
and our experience of it. Philosophy also investigates into 
other branches of learning and brings out their inner logic, 
i.e. their presuppositions, methods and conclusions. Take 
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for example philosophy of science. Science attempts to 
explain the physical world. It gives us empirical knowledge 
of things, whereas philosophy of science treats such questions 
as - what is the nature and method of science, how scientists 
arrive at truths, what are the limits of science, what is the use 
and advantage of science, what kind of theories of reality 
science gives us. 

Though philosophy can be about any aspect of our 
experience, its major focus is on existence, cognition and 
values. We subject our being, knowing and doing to 
philosophical reflections. These areas roughly correspond 
to the themes traditionally covered by metaphysics, 
epistemology and ethics respectively. Firstly, we consider 
existence. Our basic experience is that we exist. As both 
agent and beneficiary of philosophizing, we do philosophy 
always with reference to our existence. We want to know 
what our being is - its nature, its place in the universe and its 
relationship with reality at large. It is with reference to our 
being we perceive the being of the world. Secondly, our 
existence is a conscious existence. We know things. This 
leads us to reflect on the phenomenon of human knowing. 
Thirdly, we are relational beings. By existential exigency we 
are to live in relationship with other humans and with nature. 
This takes us to the values we are to live by. It is the realm of 
ethical action. These three areas should not be seen as 
domains exclusive of each other. They include each other 
and constitute one philosophical enterprise. Today there is a 
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trend towards super speciality and compartmentation in 
philosophy. Many philosophers limit their attention to one 
or two particular topics. This goes against the very nature 
of philosophy and is self-defeating. It is all well and good to 
concentrate on a particular topic or area for in-depth analysis 
and reflection, but it should not be at the neglect of other 
topics and areas in philosophy. A theory in any one particular 
area should have the potential of application in other areas 
as well. Philosophy’s task is to provide us a comprehensive 
vision of life and realty. We cannot split up life and reality, 
which is given to us in experience as a totality. It may be of 
interest to note that today, despite the need for 
specializations, academics tend to promote interdisciplinary 
studies. People of different disciplines come together and 
pool their ideas and perspectives to get a holistic picture of 
the matter under discussion. 

Philosophical Theory as Rational Theory of Reality 

The aim of philosophical reflection is to form a rational theory 
of reality. We have already explained that whatever exists 
as the object of our experience is reality. Anything in the 
world, including our life, and the world as a whole are reality. 
A philosophical theory is about reality. Philosophical 
knowledge, acquired through intellectual speculation, is 
commonly called rational knowledge in order to distinguish 
it from religious thought (theology), which is founded on 
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some faith, and scientific knowledge, which is based on 
empirical observations and experiments. A philosophical 
theory is undoubtedly a rational theoiy. However, philosophy 
cannot claim rationality exclusively for itself. To be rational 
is not the prerogative of philosophy alone. Wherever we 
use human reason, there is the rational and rationality. Where 
there is thought, there exists the use of reason too. Even 
religious knowledge to a great extent is rational knowledge. 
But what is rationally convincing to one person need not be 
rationally convincing to another. To use reason is to 
understand a thing in its why and how. So a rational theory 
is a reasoned theory. A reasoned theory is a reasonable 
theory for those who are prepared to accept its rationality. 
A Philosophical theory is always a rational theory, because 
it is the result of applying human reason in a critical fashion. 

Coming to the term theory, it means a plausible 
explanation of the given. A theory is a concept or a set of 
related concepts, articulated (formulated) into a 
propositional form as an explanation of a reality. In and 
through a theory we try to get a conceptual comprehension 
of the problem we consider. Indeed, every understanding is 
conceptual comprehension of reality. A theory has the 
potential to explain many a related matter of our experience. 
If a theory could be applied to explain a wide range of 
experience, we have a thought-system. Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, for example, is a theory of reality in physics, and 
when it is applied to explain different aspects of the physical 
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world, we have a thought-system. As we said, a theory is 
only a plausible explanation. No theory, scientific or 
philosophical, is immune to further rational investigation and 
consequent revision or even rejection. Of course, we cannot 
have perfect rational justification for acceptance or rejection 
of a theory. For acceptance of a theory, it should be a 
reasonably acceptable one. A philosophical theory can be 
considered a reasonable (reasonably rational) theory if it 
meets the following two criteria. One, it should not go against 
our common-sense view of things and generally accepted 
scientific facts. Two, it must be a theory that is formulated 
by critical reflection on human experience and is open to 
further critical examination. 

Now that philosophy is explained as reflection on human 
experience to formulate a theory of the world, a few words 
must be said on the method of theory-formation. In any 
theory-formation, scientific or philosophical, three steps are 
involved. They are: experience, analysis and formulation. 
First we have experience. Experience is experience of the 
given, and the given is anything that affects our conscious 
being. A theory is about what we experience. In analysis 
we critically examine the given and try to understand it. It is 
the stage of conceptualization of what we have experienced. 
All knowledge is conceptual knowledge, because we can 
know things only through concepts or ideas. A concept or 
idea is generally a logical-linguistic image (symbol) of the 
thing we experienced and tried to comprehend. It is the 
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mental image. The third stage of theory-formation is 
formulation of a theory as an explanation of the given. Here 
we give propositional articulation to our comprehension of 
reality. It is making a statement of what we have understood 
of the given. Often this is done through logical and coherent 
arrangement of many concepts into a conceptual system. 
Such a conceptual system we call a theory. Take for example 
the theory of gravitation. The experience of things falling to 
the ground made Newton think to find out the mechanics 
behind it. The comprehended mechanism he articulated into 
a conceptual, propositional form as the law of gravitation. 

Despite many similarities, the theory of reality philosophy 
provides is different from the one science gives. Scientific 
theories are mostly area specific theories, i.e. theories in 
particular areas of interest. Certainly, attempts are going on 
in science to find a unified theory of reality, which can explain 
all basic principles of the physical world. But a philosophical 
theory is always a general theory in the sense that it is 
potentially applicable to the whole of human experience. A 
philosophical theory hence is a comprehensive theory. 
Comprehensiveness does not mean exhaustiveness. Though 
both comprehensiveness and exhaustiveness mean all- 
inclusiveness, the former pertains to the extent of a study 
and the latter to the content or result of that study. It is 
impossible for any philosopher to give an exhaustive theory 
of reality. There could be many explanations of a reality other 
than the one we give. But our explanation should have 
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applications to the many aspects of our experience of that 
reality. The comprehensive character of the philosophical 
theory is due to the very nature of philosophy itself. 
Philosophy, as we have already said, is the most 
comprehensive subject. All areas of human experience fall 
within the purview of philosophical investigation. (It may 
be interesting to note that the highest academic degree in 
any branch of learning is usually called “Doctor of 
Philosophy.” The implication is that the candidate who is 
awarded this degree is supposed to have a comprehensive 
knowledge in the field of his or her study). 

A philosophical theory is never a dogma. It is subject 
to revisions and modifications. In philosophy there is not 
just one view about anything. The philosophical legitimacy 
of any particular view depends on the amount of rationality 
(reasonableness) it contains. There can be many legitimate 
views about a problem. This is what we call “pluralism” in 
philosophy. Philosophy as critical reflection on human 
experience is one. In other words, philosophy as a discipline 
is one. But it is many in practice. So we have many 
philosophies. This pluralism is present both in the method 
of philosophizing and in the philosophical theories arrived 
at. It is a proven fact in the history of philosophy, both 
Eastern and Western, that there cannot be just one grand 
philosophy. Philosophical pluralism is due to two reasons. 
First, the complexities involved in the philosophical problem 
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itself. Reality we experience is multifaceted and we have to 
consider it in its many dimensions. The very same problem 
could be looked at and analysed from different angles, and 
then we will get many philosophical views based on the 
aspects emphasized. The second reason for philosophical 
pluralism is the different perspectives with which the 
philosopher approaches the problem in question. The 
perspective one takes in reflection depends on personal 
aptitudes and social-political and cultural factors. Depending 
on these various personal and social factors the philosopher 
may have different outlooks and approaches. For example, 
the approach of a phenomenologist will definitely be different 
from that of an analytic philosopher, and the philosophies 
resulting from their analysis and reflection will also be 
different. 

True pluralism in philosophy is a necessity and a matter 
of celebration. If there was just one philosophy, that would 
not be philosophy but some sort of religion. Moreover, if a 
society makes a particular philosophy absolute and enforces 
it as a state ideology, it will lead to totalitarianism. This will 
impoverish and enslave people intellectually and politically. 
So philosophers should resist all temptations to make any 
philosophy an absolute truth. To accept pluralism in 
philosophy does not mean to accept that all philosophies 
are equally true. It is up to the critical consciousness of people 
to accept or reject any given philosophy. But one thing is 
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sure to happen. A philosophy that is more comprehensive, 
more cogent, more critical and nearer to the truth of human 
life and realities will have a better chance of survival and 
acceptance. Arguing for philosophical pluralism in no way 
makes reality relative to the perceiver. Certainly, the 
perspective we take and the linguistic and cultural context 
we are in make our understanding of reality relative. But this 
does not mean that reality itself is relative. Truth, understood 
as our comprehension of reality, can be relative, but reality 
cannot be so. The critical character of philosophy demands 
us to attempt at constructing better, more comprehensive 
and cognitively more cogent theories of reality. We shall not 
desist philosophy from its unending pursuit of truth. 

Philosophical Theory as Meaning-giving Theory 

The philosophical theory is a meaning-giving theory of reality. 
Humans are always in pursuit of knowing themselves and 
the world around them, and in this attempt to know they 
construct many worldviews. Both science and philosophy 
are attempting at such theories of reality. But science is 
satisfied with empirical explanation of the world, whereas 
philosophy seeks to know also its meaning and significance 
for our life. Science does not have such an interpretative 
task to perform. Sometimes the critics of philosophy write 
philosophy off as mere intellectual exercise, divorced from 
life. This is not true, though some philosophy practitioners 
did forget philosophy’s meaning-giving function. Every 
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philosophy is a philosophy of life. In all cultures people looked 
up to philosophy as a consolation not only of their cognitive 
quest to understand reality but also of their life. Philosophy 
gave them ideas and inspirations for life. It provided them 
enlightenment and guidance of life; it helped them to live a 
full and happy life in harmony with oneself, others and nature. 
However, in recent years some have very seriously 
questioned the usefulness of philosophy for life. For them 
philosophy is a waste of time and its job could better be 
done by literature, social sciences and cultural criticism. 
According to them philosophy has outdone its usefulness 
and will cease to exist. We believe it is only a mythical 
thinking. As long as humans exist, there will be philosophy, 
and as long as there is philosophy people will have use of it. 
Sciences, literature, art and cultural criticism cannot take 
the place of philosophy. 

We are always in search of the meaning of our life, 
because we wish to live life meaningfully. Life becomes 
meaningful when we feel it is worth living. Philosophy makes 
sense of life, giving us a rational insight into what we are and 
what we are to do. It spells out the purpose of life; it clarifies 
for us the values to live by. Philosophy thus provides a rational 
understanding of the meaning of life. This will bring a sense 
of satisfaction and fulfillment to life. And this cognitive 
satisfaction of life is a prerequisite for any emotional 
satisfaction of life. 

Sometimes philosophy is accused of losing or even 
lacking social responsibility. Philosophy has an important 
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social responsibility to discharge. Philosophy’s search for 
the meaning of life also includes the meaning of social life. 
Social, political and economic realities constitute a major 
part of our daily experience. A philosopher should pay 
adequate attention to the social existence of the people. He 
or she shall be the critical consciousness of people’s life 
and history. It is the philosopher’s responsibility to reflect 
critically on the social, political and economic life and 
conditions of the society. The world has seen and still 
continues to witness to the dangers of unchecked, 
unquestioned political, religious and ethnic ideologies. The 
philosopher invites people to analyse critically the inner logic 
and inherent potentials as well as dangers of all socio-political 
ideologies and doctrines. Sometimes the philosopher has 
to go against the tide to speak for the freedom and welfare 
of humanity. If a philosopher through his or her writings flares 
up ethnic, religious and political strife and division, that 
person is doing philosophy in a very bad and distorted way. 
The same could be said of a racist or a sexist philosopher. 
Such people do not subject their philosophy to critical self¬ 
reflection. The worth and greatness of a philosophy is 
determined by the values it upholds. A genuine philosophy 
will always speak for the dignity of the human person, the 
basic human unity and welfare of people. Where political 
rights are suppressed and human rights violated, where 
people suffer from poverty and lack of basic necessities of 
life and where peace and prosperity of society is neglected, 
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there the philosopher should react. He or she should act as 
the critical consciousness of the people and call them to 
social and political action. 
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This section of the essay is a general discussion of what 
Critical Ontology is. Here we will interpret philosophy as 
critical ontology. Of course, interpretation of philosophy as 
critical ontology is just one way of looking at philosophy. 
There are other legitimate interpretations. But for our purpose 
we take the perspective of critical ontology. 

Philosophy, Metaphysics and Ontology 

With the emergence of modem human, social and cognitive 
sciences, philosophy has gained more of self-consciousness 
about its nature and function. Till the late nineteenth century 
philosophy treated all those questions which sociology, 
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psychology, anthropology, political science and economics 
deal with today. The field of philosophy has been clearly 
demarcated ever since these disciplines got established as 
social sciences. Philosophy has been limited more or less to 
its major areas of metaphysics, logic, epistemology, and 
ethics. Changes have already started to take place even in 
these areas. Logic is now almost an independent subject. It 
is no longer the prerogative of philosophers. It is studied by 
students of mathematics, computer science, and management 
and business studies as well. Philosophers seem to be happy 
with philosophy of logic. Coming to ethics and epistemology, 
their separation from philosophy is well under way. The newly 
emerged cognitive science claims epistemology as its area 
of research. This is a legitimate development. Many 
epistemological questions which traditional epistemology 
handled could be studied much better by cognitive sciences. 
Philosophers should be happy to replace epistemology with 
philosophy of epistemology. Arguably we can say the same 
about ethics. Ethics is to be left to ethicists (moralists) who 
can approach the subject as a social science that will 
empirically study the ethical beliefs and practices of peoples 
and cultures and draw relevant conclusions. Philosophers 
can have philosophy of ethics as their concern. 

If epistemology and ethics emerge as separate subjects, 
what is left to philosophy is metaphysics only. Paradoxically, 
metaphysics has been under attack from many a philosopher 
since the time of Hume and Kant. Metaphysics is traditionally 
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taken to be the general discussion of the nature of reality. 
(In some quarters outside of philosophy the term metaphysics 
is sometimes used to mean magic, horoscope, divination, 
parapsychology and indeed anything of esoteric nature! Of 
course, there is no need for a Hume, a Kant or a logical 
positivist to tell us that philosophy does not want such a 
metaphysics). What is problematic about metaphysics is its 
prefix meta. Though originally the term metaphysics in the 
Aristotelian corpus meant the treatise that came after the 
treatise on physics, it gradually acquired the meaning of 
transcendent or abstract reflection. Metaphysics was seen 
as pure speculation. It was this metaphysics that Kant argued 
out of philosophy. 

Though there is always a meta (going beyond) element 
in philosophical reflection, philosophy is not a reflection in 
the abstract. If by metaphysics we mean pure intellectual 
speculation, then it is a misnomer for philosophical reflection. 
All philosophy, as we said earlier, starts with the given, i.e. 
our concrete experience. If we start our philosophical 
reflection from assumptions and presuppositions, we will 
surely end up with antinomies. A great part of traditional 
metaphysics recognized this truth. Hence we must say Kant 
was wrong to denounce all metaphysics as philosophically 
unproductive. For Kant metaphysics is impossible, because 
we cannot have experience of things-in-themselves and 
consequently cannot make synthetic a priori judgements 
about them. Yes, Kant is right. No philosophical reflection 
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is possible except as reflection on the given in our experience. 
Therefore true philosophy must be critical in the Kantian 
sense. Philosophy must be founded on concrete human 
experience. Philosophical conclusions should be based on 
empirical facts. Our opposition is only to Kant’s agnosticism 
about logically legitimate passage of the human reason from 
the empirical to the transcendent. It is untenable to hold that 
we can know only the phenomenal and no knowledge is 
possible of the noumenal. Our awareness of a phenomenon 
is direct and is based on sense experience. In contrast, we 
can have only an indirect awareness of a noumenon, since 
we do not have sense experience of it. But this indirect 
understanding is founded on sense experience, because it is 
the result of a rational postulation (logical postulation) based 
on our reflection on the empirical. The experience of our 
mental life (thought and emotion) makes us postulate the 
existence of a thinking self, for example. Rational postulation 
based on the experience of the empirical is the very exigency 
of human cognition. Every idea-formation is done in this 
manner only. Even science makes use of rational postulation 
in making theories of the physical world. We cannot have a 
valid metaphysics without reference to our empirical 
experience of the world. A metaphysical theory needs to 
be grounded in the world of experience. A metaphysics 
constructed by pure speculation is to be dismissed as mere 
speculation only. So metaphysics should be critical 
metaphysics. Indeed, much of traditional metaphysics is of 
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this kind; and not all metaphysics is of pure speculative 
reason, as the Kantian critique wanted us to believe. So, 
metaphysical thinking is thoroughly philosophical thinking, if 
it is founded on our reflection on empirical experience and 
its conclusions are logical postulations of this reflection. We 
believe the Kantian epistemology is only a corrective to 
metaphysics. 

Ontology is used almost synonymous with metaphysics. 
Ontology traditionally (in the classical tradition of Aristotle 
and Wolff) means the theory of being as such (being qua 
being). The analytical tradition uses the term in a slightly 
different manner. In analytical philosophy ontology refers to 
general theory of what there is (what kinds of things exist). 
To speak of a philosopher’s ontology is to speak of what 
sort of things he or she takes to exist. To ask if an abstract 
entity like a number or a universal exists is an ontological 
question. Here, for time being, we take the term in its classical 
meaning, namely the general theory of being. 

Some philosophers consider ontology as the principle 
treatise in metaphysics and others prefer to identify it with 
metaphysics. Ontology means discourse on being as such. 
Metaphysics is wider in scope. It deals not only with the 
idea of being or exsistence but also other fundamental 
concepts like substance, causality, relation, person, etc. All 
these concepts are needed to understand the ultimate nature 
of reality. Of these fundamental concepts, the most basic 
one is that of being and all metaphysical discourse culminates 
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in the understanding of being. So in a qualified way 
metaphysics could be identified with ontology. And as a 
general discussion of being, ontology forms the first 
philosophy. 

One might argue that we do not have any direct experience 
of being as such. What is given to us in experience is not 
being but entities. Yes, any ontological discourse should begin 
with entities. We should examine entities to see if we can 
find being which is the being of all entities. When one speaks 
of ontology one is naturally reminded of Heidedgger’s 
fundamental ontology. Heidegger hoped to say what Sein is 
from the analysis of Dasein. In fact his analysis of Dasein 
was superb; but he failed to show us Sein in Dasein. 
Heidegger’s method of going to Sein from Dasein is correct. 
The problem, we believe, lies with his Hegelian assumption 
about being. For Hegel being (the absolute Idea) is 
inescapably involved in time (history). The Self in its attempt 
to realize itself becomes non-self (the world), which is a 
dialectical stage in the process of the Self coming back to 
itself in the human self. Heidegger also sees time as 
manifestation of being, or probably being exists as time. 
But he could not find the being he sought for. In contrast, 
critical ontology we propose does not have any such 
presupposition. Any ontology which starts with an 
assumption that being lies beneath existents is liable to the 
Kantian critique of pure reason. 
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It may be timely at this juncture to say a word about the 
Levinasian opposition to take ontology to be first philosophy. 
Even if we concede to Levinas for argument’s sake that 
Heideggers’s ontology is unfavorable to an ethics of the 
Other, there is no epistemological justification for the 
replacement of ontology with ethics as the first philosophy. 
Always ontology precedes ethics, both in theory and 
practice. To recognize and respect the Other is an ethical 
imperative. But the question “why should I be so considerate 
of the Other” should find an answer. This answer comes 
only from a metaphysical vision of reality, particularly of the 
human person. In other words, all morality is founded on 
the ontology of the human person. 

Ontology as Study of Being-principles 

We believe that philosophy is basically ontology. Ontology, 
as we said earlier, traditionally means the study of being as 
such. But here we mean by ontology an investigation that is 
much wider than the study of the concept of being. We 
redefine ontology as the theory of being-principles. It is 
investigation of things for their being-principles. It includes 
definitely the study of being as such. Philosophy makes a 
rational investigation of things. Through this rational 
investigation it seeks to know the being-principles of things. 
To know is to know an entity. To know an entity is to know 
its being-principle (existence-principle). Until we know the 
being-principle of a thing we cannot say we know that thing. 
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The being-principle of a thing is its constitutive-principle, 
the reason by virtue of which that existent is what it is. The 
being-principle gives that entity its existence and essence. 
The being-principle of a thing is thus the reason (cause) of 
its being-ness itself. It is around this principle a particular 
entity is organized. (It is worth noting that the word 
“principle” is derived from the Latin word principium, 
meaning source or foundation). The world is constituted of 
entities and each entity has its being-principle. Therefore, 
we can say being-principles are the constituting or organizing 
principles of the world. The philosophical investigation is to 
discover (uncover) these being-principles. The being- 
principle of an entity is the ultimate principle with regard to 
that entity. If there exists no being-principle for an entity, 
that entity cannot exist as that particular entity. And ontology 
studies things in their being-principles. Being-principles can 
also be called ontological principles, for they pertain to the 
existence of things. 

One entity can have only one being-principle. If an entity 
has two or more being-principles, it will violate the principle 
of identity. That is to say, each entity has its self-identity and 
this is possible only if it has a single being-principle to ensure 
the endurability and unity of its existence. Nonetheless, one 
entity can have many subordinate principles, the principles 
that are subordinate to the one being-principle. Furthermore, 
the pluralism in philosophy permits us to have different 
conceptions of what this one being-principle is. 
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Science also seeks to know the being-principles of things. 
But philosophical search is different from scientific search. 
Science limits itself to empirical explanations of things. The 
being-principles it searches are the empirical principles which 
could be subjected to empirical methodology of observation 
and verification. Philosophy goes beyond empirical 
explanations and asks questions about ultimate principles of 
things, the principles that are the ultimate reasons of the 
world’s constitution and meaning. The ontological 
commitment (ontological commitment in Quine) of science 
is only to empirical principles, while that of philosophy is to 
both empirical and transcendent principles. We call 
philosophy’s commitment to being-principles “ontic 
commitment,” in order to distinguish it from the Quinian 
ontological commitment. We would like to make a distinction 
between “entic” knowledge and “ontic” knowledge as well. 
Entic knowledge is empirical knowledge of things and ontic 
knowledge is ontological (concerning being) knowledge of 
their being-principles. (In Heidegger the difference is between 
ontic and ontological. For him ontic pertains to entity and 
ontological to being. For us ontic is related to the being- 
principle of entity). Entities are given in our empirical 
experience and are subject to our empirical knowing. 
Ordinary knowledge arising from common sense and scientific 
knowledge arising form scientific study are entic knowledge. 
Philosophical knowledge is about the transcendent principles 
(being-principles) of things and hence it is ontic knowledge. 
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Science studies the entic existence of a thing, while 
philosophy tries to understand its ontic existence. Science 
describes what a thing is, while philosophy interprets that 
thing. However, there is no dichotomy or opposition 
between entic knowledge and ontic knowledge. The latter 
is founded on the former and its legitimate extension. The 
knowledge of the transcendent is based on the knowledge 
of the empirical. The human intellect with its inherent 
epistemic dynamism makes the natural move from entic 
knowledge to ontic knowledge. 

Ontology as Critical Ontology 

We have already pointed out that ontology must be critical 
in nature, as the Kantian epistemology demands. We avoid 
the Kantian agnosticism of ontology, however. Ontology 
should not have any presuppositions to start with, except 
the belief in the ability of the human intellect to draw logical 
conclusions from the analysis of experience. As the Kantian 
critique rightly holds knowledge must be a posteriori; it must 
be based on empirical experience. But here we do not deny 
the a priori character of mathematical and logical truths. In 
themselves they may be a priori, but our knowledge of them 
comes a posteriori only. Moreover, once a proposition is 
established a posteriori we can make it a proposal and use 
it a priori in the analysis of a given matter of experience. 
This does not contradict the necessity of founding knowledge, 
including philosophical knowledge, on empirical experience. 
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Only an ontology that is critical in character does give 
adequate rational justification for metaphysical thinking, 
especially the philosophy of being. With Kant we believe 
that the postulates of pure reason cannot be epistemically 
justified to be true. Any postulate of reason must be a 
reasonable suggestion based on our critical analysis of the 
empirical. Take, for instance, the idea of the Supreme Being 
that ontologists generally tend to accept. We experience a 
gradation of being in the things of the world and this 
experience of gradation makes us posit at least a theoretical 
possibility of the existence of Being-As-Such (Being-In- 
Itself). For Kant such a theoretical possibility itself is out of 
question. Then we have only one solution, the solution 
Wittgenstein proposed: consign metaphysics to philosophic 
silence. But this is not acceptable to critical ontology. 
Knowledge should be well grounded in the empirical but 
this does not mean that all knowledge is limited to the 
empirical. Critical ontology, like transcendental Thomism, 
believes in the dynamism of the human intellect to move 
from the empirical to the transcendent. The very same human 
intellect that knows the empirical world makes this cognitive 
passage or transcendence. This cognitive transcendence is 
inherent in the intellect and the intellect is not satisfied until it 
arrives at the knowledge of the ultimate principles of the 
world. While accepting the validity of the Kantian critique 
of knowledge, we object to its limiting of philosophy to the 
empirical. Certainly, Kant allowed a certain possibility or 
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use of ontology (metaphysics) for practical (ethical) reason. 
We accept it for theoretical reason as well. But we agree 
with him in his critical methodology of starting with the 
empirical. An ontology solidly established on critical 
reflection on the empirical and yet transcending the empirical 
in search of the being-principles of things is what we call 
Critical Ontology. It is committed to philosophy’s perennial 
rational search to understand the ultimate nature and meaning 
of reality. 

Critical ontology clearly recognizes the importance of 
language in doing philosophy. In this regard it takes the 
linguistic turn in contemporary philosophy with due 
earnestness, for the most part of our understanding of the 
world is in and though speech (language). Yes, one can 
understand something without speech (language); but when 
one starts to articulate and systematize that understanding, 
one requires language. Thought can exist without language 
but language is the major medium of giving expressions to 
thought. For example, we can experience love without the 
use of language; but the moment we try to articulate what 
love is, the use of language begins. In fact, language takes 
its birth in our attempt to express what we understand of 
the world we experience. Critical ontology’s talk of being- 
principles can thus be called ontic speech. (Ontic knowledge 
is ontic speech and entic knowledge is entic speech). Our 
speaking about the being-principles is hence an ontic 
hermeneutics of the world. The given (the world) is a text 
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for the philosopher to interpret. The purpose of this 
hermeneutics is to bring out the inner principles of things and 
events and to relate them meaningfully to our daily life. 

Method of Critical Ontology 

The method of critical ontology is basically the same as that 
of philosophy in general. It is also a rational analysis of human 
experience to arrive at a meaning-giving theory of reality. 
What is specific to critical ontology is its emphasis on the 
critical nature of philosophical reflection (critical in the Kantian 
sense) and its commitment to search for being-principles. 

Experience of the given, analysis of the given, and 
formulation of a worldview in the tight of the first two are the 
three steps we follow in all philosophizing. First, the 
experience of the given. I-experience is the foundation of 
cognition. “I experience something” is the fundamental 
experience of a conscious being and it is the foundational 
experience upon which all knowing enterprise is built up. 
For Descartes the foundational experience is I-think (cogito). 
The Indian metaphysicians S. Radhakrishnan and P.T. Raju 
would raise an objection to Descartes’s claim. They would 
say it is not I-think but I-exist that is the most basic of all 
experiences. The fact of my existence is self-evident to me 
and the act of thinking is impossible without the presence of 
a dynamic I (self). But we believe that for Descartes too 
there is I-exist in I-think. What Descartes failed to do is to 
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emphasize the fact that I become aware of my existence 
only through my experience of the world. In and through my 
awareness of something I become aware of my existence 
as a conscious existence. Both our cognition of the world 
and the resultant self-awareness together constitute the I- 
experience. One’s experiencing of the world begins from 
one’s prenatal period onwards. The foetus in its mother’s 
womb receives stimuli and reacts to them. In this reflex action 
it comes to assert its existence as a living and becoming¬ 
conscious being. The object of experience could be anything 
that is given to us. It can be an external object, an internal 
feeling, a previously acquired thought (memory) or a mental 
image we create. In sleep, for example, we become aware 
of our existence by means of dreams. The experience 
(thoughts and images) we have during waking stage leaves 
its traces in the brain and they work at sleep to create dreams, 
making a person self-aware to say, “I had a dream.” 

The second act in philosophical reflection is analysis of 
the given. We reflect on the given and find out explanations 
regarding the what, the why and the how of the given. It is 
an attempt to understand the object of experience in an 
intelligible (intellectually satisfying) manner. This is the stage 
of logical thinking and reflective analysis. The data of 
experience is put to critical analysis using commonsensical 
understanding, logical thinking and scientific explanations. 
The third step in philosophical reflection is construction of a 
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philosophical worldview (a theory of reality), based on the 
analysis of the given. A philosophical theory of reality is a 
rational (intelligible and satisfactory to the thinking person) 
and meaning-giving explanation of the ultimate nature of things 
under consideration. We consider a thing in itself and in its 
relationship with the entire world. 

Critical ontology also follows the above-described three- 
step method. What is particular to critical ontology is the 
ontic perspective it takes in the second and third stages. 
Critical ontology seeks to understand the being-principles 
of things. To understand something means to understand its 
constitutive being-principle. Science is also in search of 
being-principles. A cosmologist for example searches the 
principles (causes) that account for the origin and 
development of the universe. As we said earlier, the difference 
between science and philosophy consists in their ultimate 
concern. Science wants to explain the world in terms of 
empirical principles, while philosophy investigates things in 
their ultimate principles. The search for being-principles of 
things may lead one to the discovery of the ultimate being- 
principle, the being-principle of the world. Critical ontology 
is open to the possibility of discovering the being-principle 
of the world in and through its search for being-principles of 
entities. However, critical ontology need not necessarily be 
a search for the ultimate being. One can do critical ontology 
without reference to the ultimate being. 
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Critical ontology searches the empirical to find their 
transcendent being-principles. Critical ontology may have 
some similarity with the Husserlian phenomenology which 
tries to get at the “essence” of things. But there is a 
fundamental difference between the two. Critical ontology 
is not a transcendental methodology of the Cartesian kind. 
It does not make any bracketing off of phenomenon to arrive 
at noumenon. A noumenal understanding of things is possible 
only by examining deep into the phenomenon. One has to 
pass through the many layers of the given before one reaches 
its being-principle, though the being-principle is present in 
every layer. In this regard critical ontology is nearer to the 
Heideggerian project of investigating Dasein to get at Sein. 
But again, for Heidegger Dasein’s everyday-ness is to be 
transcended to experience the authenticity of one’s 
existence. For critical ontology the given-ness is important. 
It wants to find out the being-principle which accounts for 
every aspect of the given. Every layer of the given and our 
experience of it is important. Being-principles do not exist 
in a transcendent world as in Plato’s world of Ideas (Forms). 
A phenomenon is constituted by its noumenon, the being- 
principle, from within. The being-principle of a reality is 
something which permeates the whole of that reality and 
makes it what it is. The being-principle of a thing is inward 
to it and acts from the centre to outward realms. Critical 
ontology’s seeking of being-principles is similar to the Eastern 
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way of searching for the Supreme Being within. According 
to Eastern worldviews the Being-As-Such, variously called 
as Atman, Brahman, the Dharma (the Law of the universe), 
Dao, Taiji, etc., works from within the universe. It is not an 
a-cosmic power guiding the world from outside. It is the 
centre, the ground, where all space-time and energy come 
from. Here we are not defending any Eastern conception of 
the supreme reality, rather we want to bring home the idea 
that the search for being-principles is a search for the core 
(the centre, the origin, the ground) of things. Critical ontology 
subjects the given to philosophical investigation to find its 
constitutive and guiding principle. Take for example the 
institution of the United Nations (the UN)- Its being-principle 
is the international community’s political will to ensure world 
peace and prosperity. This being-principle remains at the 
centre of the organization and regulates all its activities. If 
nations act according to this principle they are realizing the 
objective of the UN. 
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Now that Critical Ontology is described primarily as a 
method of philosophizing, we are making an attempt to use 
it to understand the question of being. Hence we can say 
this section is an exercise in critical ontology. Critical ontology 
could be applied to understand any philosophical issue. Here 
we chose the problem of being, because it is arguably the 
most fundamental concept in our understanding of the world 
and the human person. 

The Concept of Being 

Existence is our everyday experience. Things exist and we 
experience their existence. Whether we want it or not, always 
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we experience some thing. We experience that various kinds 
of things and events, physical and nonphysical, exist. As 
conscious beings we cannot escape from knowing that the 
world exists. The question why there is being rather than 
non-being is paradoxical. To ask such a question, the 
questioner should exist first. What I experience is something 
and not nothing. I may doubt the existence of the external 
world. But I cannot doubt my own existence. I become 
aware of my existence only when I know something, at least 
my feelings. Self-awareness is always the awareness of 
myself as a knower of something. Existence (being) is thus a 
fact. Existence is something and not nothing. Moreover, 
nothing (non-being) does not exist. Because if it exists, it is 
not nothing but something (being). Even the Buddhist concept 
of sunya (the void) is no exception to this truth. When 
Nagaijuna says reality is nothingness (emptiness), he only 
upholds the Buddhist doctrines of momentariness and non¬ 
self. He means to say, reality (anything) has no permanent 
nature and ultimately it is empty. 

The term being refers to all existents, including abstract 
entities like numbers and universals. Everything is being; but 
at the same time being is not any particular entity. Nor is it 
merely a property (a predicate) that makes an object an 
existent (existing thing). Synonymous with existence, being 
is the first principle which makes (effects) things, and as the 
first principle it is eternal and ultimate. But its expressions 
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are temporal and finite. As principle (cause), being is always 
dynamic and never static. It effects all coming and going of 
things. Hence the term “being,” which is both verb (be-ing) 
and noun at the same time, is always preferred to the term 
“existence,” which is only a noun, meaning the state of 
existing. Existents are specific ways of existing, whereas being 
is unspecified way of existing. This is because being does 
not exist as an entity. Being makes entities but refuses to be 
an entity. Entities can go out of existence, but being (existence) 
cannot go out of existence. 

Nonetheless, we do not find being as such exist. There 
exist no substances called being but only substances having 
being. In other words, what is given to us in empirical 
experience is existent (entity) and not existence (being). The 
idea of being is our intellectual abstraction (induction) from 
the experience of existents. This abstraction of the idea of 
being is essential for our intellection (understanding) of an 
entity. Without understanding that a thing exists we cannot 
know it. Here being indirectly becomes the object of 
knowledge. We abstract the idea of being through the 
process we call “ontological reduction.” We can bracket- 
off all aspects of an entity except its being-ness. If we bracket 
off the being of a thing, that entity itself is cancelled out. By 
bracketing-off we reach not at essence but being, being as 
such of a thing. This we call ontological reduction to contrast 
it with phenomenological reduction which aims at reaching 
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“essences.” Bracketing-off is possible only with the concept 
of being and not with being-principles, however. 

The Being-principle of the World as the Supreme Being 

Each entity is a being and the world as a whole is also a 
being. The world as a whole, with its basic unity and causal 
connections, is an entity. Each entity has its being-principle 
and the world as a whole also has a being-principle. The 
being-principle of the world is not a totality of being- 
principles of particular entities. Rather, the being-principle 
of the world is the supreme principle which accounts for the 
being-principles of particular entities. The being-principles 
have gradations depending on the amount of being-ness they 
posses. The being-ness of an entity and hence of a being- 
principle we call “onticity.” Take for example, an animal 
and a human person. Both are being, but their onticity differs. 
Humans have more of being-ness and their being-principle 
is higher in perfection than that of animals. The higher the 
being-principle of a thing is, the fuller the onticity of that 
thing will be. The supreme being-principle has the fullness 
of being-ness. It is the being-principle of the world. Unless 
we find some empirical pointers to the existence of such a 
principle in the world, we cannot rationally justify our belief 
in the supreme being-principle. In the world we find four 
such pointers which we call “cosmological principles.” These 
principles put unity, order and dynamism to the empirical 
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multiplicity of the world and make it a cosmos (an orderly 
dynamic world). 

The first cosmological principle we find in the world is 
the principle of universal causality. Despite the Humean 
scepticism, we go by our common sense and scientific 
evidence to put faith in the principle of causality. Everything 
has a cause for its existence and state of being. Things in the 
world are caused. Everything has a cause and nothing is 
causa sui. Scientific calculations and predictions are possible 
for reason of causality. The cause of a thing is its being- 
principle. What we say of individual entities is true of the 
world as a whole. In fact, the world is a web of cause- 
effect relations. The world is the fact given to our daily 
experience. It exists and is a fact. If it exists, it exists because 
of or in virtue of a cause. This cause of the world we call the 
being-principle of the world. One should not conceive the 
being-principle of the world as the first cause, the cause 
that comes before a series of causes. It is simply the supreme 
cause, the cause of all other causes. Besides, to present the 
supreme principle as the first cause is problematic. If we 
present it as the first cause, the counter-argument would be 
why the veiy principle of causality should not be applied to 
the first cause as well. The first-cause argument does not 
solve the problem of an infinite regress (infinite series of 
reasoning from effect to cause). Hence the best solution 
could be one of not conceptualizing the supreme cause as 
the first cause. The idea of the first cause comes in only 
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when we consider causal relations in the linear fashion. 
Instead we should see the supreme cause as inherent in the 
world as the ground of the world, the being-principle of the 
world. It is being as such, existing not as self-caused but as 
causeless existence. The world is effect in the sense that it is 
a specific way in which existence is, whereas existence as 
such is unspecific, causeless and eternal. 

The principle of unity and uniformity is the second 
principle. All things in the world are interrelated and make a 
unity. From particles (subatomic particles) to people we find 
a unity. From quarks and leptons as its basic building blocks 
to stars as its basic units, the world exhibits its unity. It is this 
unity which holds together the vast universe. The being- 
principle of the world is thus a unifying force. This force 
accounts also for the uniformity of nature. The world is a 
cosmos and not chaos. Nature works in a very uniform 
manner, the same cause producing the same effects under 
the same conditions. Even at the subatomic level where the 
law is the law of probability, nature plays its games with 
certain rules. The order and design of the world is a pointer 
to some intelligence at work in nature. In other words, the 
being-principle of the world is not a blind force but an 
intelligent principle. 

The third cosmological principle is the principle of 
dynamism. The world is in a process. It is always active. 
Interconvertibility of mass and energy, gravitation, 
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electromagnetism, strong and weak nuclear forces, birth and 
death of stars, life and metabolism, thought and consciousness 
- all are due to the dynamic nature of the ground principle 
of the world. This does not mean that this principle is a big 
boson, a force particle. Activity or dynamism is its quality. 

The fourth principle is the principle of gradation. In nature 
we find gradation, gradation from matter to person. Evolution 
is increase in quality of the world-stuff from the physical to 
the chemical complexity of amino acids and proteins to the 
biological complexity of life and from the biological 
complexity to the psychological complexity of consciousness. 
The increase in complexity of existence over millions of years 
from primordial protoplasmic existence to the present 
cerebral existence (intelligent existence) is thus increase in 
consciousness. The instance of consciousness is an indication 
to the conscious nature of the being-principle of the world. 
Let us explain. Effect cannot be greater than its cause, 
because effect must be present in cause, at least potentially. 
But sometimes effect is apparently greater than cause. For 
example, the zygote formed by the fusion of male and female 
gametes is greater than the two gametes which make it. But 
the causal law of two gametes creating a zygote present in 
nature is certainly greater. Coming back to consciousness, 
the biochemical discharges and electrical impulses of the 
brain create consciousness. However we cannot identify 
brain functions with consciousness. The former is the 
biological conditions (causes) for the occurrence of 
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consciousness. The empirical principle that makes the brain 
functions create emotions and thought is determined by the 
being-principle of the world, which must be conscious 
(intelligent) by nature. 

The four cosmological principles help us make the 
proposal that there is an intelligent principle inherent in the 
world, giving the world its being and dynamism, design and 
purpose. This principle, existing eternally as causeless in 
itself and the cause of all else, is unspecified esse (esse in 
Aquinas). This unlimited being is the being-principle of the 
world. And this supreme being-principle is appropriately 
called God, because the concept of God in philosophy and 
theology means the ultimate reality, the ground of all beings. 
Nevertheless, in this treatise we prefer to use the capitalized 
Being (being with capital letter B) for the supreme being. 

Being and the World 

We can understand the world and all things therein only in 
terms of space and time. The world, from elementary matter 
and force particles to the vast universe extended in milli ons 
of light years, is measured in space and time. Things occur 
and continue to exist in space and time. In this sense the 
world is in space and time. Newton postulated an absolute 
space and time to account for the movements of the celestial 
bodies and their gravitational mechanics. Einstein replaced 
the Newtonian concept of absolute space and time with the 
notion of relational (relative) space and time, which sees 
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time as the fourth co-ordinate of relative motion and 
measurement, the other three being the three spatial 
dimensions. This makes us see the world itself as a space- 
time continuum or simply the temporality. Spatiality and 
temporality are the constitutive qualities of any physical 
existence. Of course, time cannot be conceived as a physical 
entity like space. It is more of conceptual nature. It is duration 
of the existence of space. The time of a particular thing is the 
duration of that thing’s existence. My time is the duration of 
my existance. Time as duration of space is coexisting with 
space. 

The world is space-time. And this space-time is extension 
(extension in the Cartesian sense). It is spread in all directions 
from a singularity. As for the present space-time, many 
cosmologists believe it began with a big bang some fifteen 
billion years ago. A dense point of pure energy explored 
and started expanding in all directions. Arguably this 
expansion may stop at a remote future, and some theorists 
speculate the movement will reverse to a big crunch. This 
big crunch may result in another big bang. Let us suppose 
this is the true picture of the world-process. But the 
philosophical question remains, “what is the state the world 
before the cosmic event of big bang?” This takes us to the 
unsettled Heideggerian question of how being discloses itself 
in the world of space and time. 

What we find everywhere is existents (existing things). 
All entities have being (existence), yet being itself is not a 
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physical entity. The world is a being but being is not limited 
to the world. Being includes the world, though being itself is 
aspatial and atemporal. Being cannot be imagined simply 
as an undifferentiated whole. We cannot conceive the world 
as being spatialized and temporalized either. Being is a 
principle and hence nonphysical. A principle by definition is 
the source, the ground, of a thing, giving it existence and 
nature (essence). We have seen that the world has a being- 
principle, and this principle as the being of all beings is the 
supreme being, the being itself. It is not a totality of all being- 
principles. It is singular and the only source of all being- 
principles. It gives being to all being-principles and keeps 
them together in unity. It holds within itself the being- 
principles of all physical and mental events. 

Only do particulars (individuals) exist as entities, for 
universal and mathematical and logical categories are only 
concepts. However the latter also have some kind of 
existence. The former we call “entic primaries” and the latter 
“entic secondaries.” The latter inhere in the former as they 
do not have independent existence, and the conscious 
entities (persons) identify (find) them in their epistemic act 
of perceiving (understanding) the world. But both primary 
and secondary entities have being-principles, and these 
principles have their origin in the Supreme Being. The 
Supreme Being constitutes beings (entities) by disclosing 
(manifesting) being-principles. The world comes out of Being 
in this act of constitution.The world is thus the spatio- 
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temporal manifestation or actualization of the being- 
principles. It is not Being becoming the world but Being 
constituting the world by making the being-principles 
constitute things. The being-principles give existence and 
essence to things. In the unmanifest state the supreme being- 
principle holds all being-principles as archetypal ideas. 
(Here we employ the term archetypal ideas in the Platonic- 
Augustinian sense of eternal Forms and seminal reasons). 
In the manifest state the supreme being-principle remains 
as the atman (self) of the world. Here one may recall 
Ramanuja’s conception of the world as the body of 
Brahman. (For Ramanuja the world in its unmanifest form 
is God’s subtle body and in the manifest form, the gross 
body). But the world itself should not be seen as 
manifestation of the supreme being-principle, rather it is 
the supreme being-principle manifesting the particular being- 
principles it holds within. 

The world is neither the externalization nor the 
manifestation of Being. Both by externalization and 
manifestation the being of Being is exhausted. Rather, Being 
constitutes the world. This constitution or creation is not 
ex nihilo. The concept of creation out of nothing is quite 
misleading. Being constitutes beings not out of nothing but 
from being, i.e. from itself. This constitution is a continuous 
constitution. If Being withdraws the being of the world, the 
world will stop to exist. Creation is a conscious act and 
hence a free act too. This act is a free act because it is not 
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constrained by anything, except Being’s own self-constraint. 
To put it differently, the creative act is determined by Being’s 
own pre-knowledge, the knowledge of itself as the supreme 
being-principle. This means the world-process is guided and 
brought to perfection by Being which is conscious of its own 
existence and exigency. As we said earlier, Being contains 
being-principles and creates the world after these exemplars 
(exemplars of the world in the Platonic-Augustinian sense). 
The inner energy of Being makes these exemplars externalize. 

Not only can Being constitute beings but also de- 
constitute them. Being can take the world back to itself 
through the same energy that creates. Nothing of Being’s 
manifestation can be lost, because being cannot go out of 
being but only changes its form. Said this, the exact ways of 
how this constitution and de-constitution of the world takes 
place is known to Being alone and to us it remains always a 
mystery. But we, as beings endowed with epistemic quest, 
would always love to unravel this mystery. And we succeed 
to a certain level because of our ontological link with Being. 
We carry within us a certain flame of divine intelligence. 

One might ask a further question: why does Being 
constitute beings? We may not be able to give a definite 
answer. The Hindu concept of lila (sport) would suggest 
Being creates for self-enjoyment. A possible Christian 
response is Being loves to share its goodness. A Hegelian 
may say ego requires a non-ego to realize itself as self. 
Whatever be the answer, one thing is clear: creativity is Being’s 
quality. Being is creative. It is activity, it is be-ing. 
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The being of the Supreme Being and the being of entities 
(the world) are not the same. Here we disagree with P.T. 
Raju who would say the being of Brahman and of a horse 
are ontologically same, and the latter is different from the 
former because of its phenomenological (empirical) form. 
Yes, we agree that existence is common to both. That does 
not mean we can ignore the gradation of being-ness we 
experience in the given. Entities differ in their onticity (the 
amount of being-ness). The onticity of a horse is definitely 
different from that of a human person. Raju in his attempt to 
drive home the unity and oneness of being might be of opinion 
that the being of a horse and of a human being is the same. 
Their existence (is-ness) is ontologically the same and the 
difference is in the phenomenological manifestation of their 
existence. But we reject such a view. A horse and a human 
person are phenomenologically different, because they are 
different in being-principles. The amount of ontological 
existence a human being has is more than that of a horse. 
This makes their “enticity” (empirical existence) qualitatively 
different. This difference makes an entity a human and the 
other an animal. The being of the Supreme Being is perfect 
(unlimited). In contrast, the being of entities is limited. The 
being of an entity is only participatory (participation in the 
Thomistic sense). The world derives its being from the 
Supreme Being. Being begets beings; beings partake of 
Being. The onticity of a being is proportionate to this 
participation. 
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Being and the Human Person 

The human being is very much a part of the world. Indeed, 
the human being is not merely a being-in-the-world but a 
being-part-of-the-world. So our analysis of the relationship 
between Being and the world is applicable to the human 
being as well. However, we need to focus a little more on 
the human being because of the privileged position humans 
occupy in the world. Of all entities of our empirical experience, 
humans have the highest onticity. We are endowed with higher 
intellect and our noetic (epistemic) quest, the quest to know, 
is more. We want to know more and more. We want to 
bring to our understanding all what we experience, ourselves 
and the world around us. Animals, especially the primates, 
also possess mental life. They too have consciousness and 
consequent self-awareness. But human brains are very highly 
developed by comparison with that of animals and hence 
human consciousness and self-awareness are of higher kind. 
We are not merely self-conscious, but self-reflective too. 
We reflect on our existence and try to understand ourselves. 
The human person self-understands in relationship with other 
selves and the world at large. We search for the meaning of 
life and fashion ways to live our life meaningfully. (If at all 
there exist extraterrestrials that are as or even more intelligent 
than humans, they too will be self-reflective beings. But their 
existence is not a proven fact. The present scientific picture 
of the universe permits us to consider only the human being 
as the highest entity, the highest disclosure of Being). 
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In understanding ourselves we understand Being, 
because Being is present in the human being as the ultimate 
source of its (his/her) being. This awareness of our ontological 
connectivity or linkage to Being we call the “ontic awareness.” 
Here we will briefly examine the way we gain this ontic 
awareness. As a prelude to this discussion, we will make a 
short note on what makes an entity a human person. The 
human person is conscious and free being. Consciousness 
and freedom make an entity a human person. Consciousness 
is always consciousness of something and therefore human 
consciousness is the person’s awareness and understanding 
of the world of his or her experience. This includes one’s 
own existence and identity, the world of things and other 
persons. Consciousness (awareness) exists in one form or 
other at all states of life - waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
Until the brain stops to function we have some kind of 
consciousness. Every consciousness is self-consciousness 
too. It is only through knowing something that we become 
aware of our existence. So we can say consciousness effects 
self-consciousness. This is true also of mentally challenged 
persons, though their self-awareness is a great deal distorted 
due to their psychotic disorder. Even in the comatose some 
traces of consciousness might be present, though in many 
cases these traces are so weak that they fail to generate a 
clear self-awareness. Now coming to freedom, it is conscious 
exercise of a choice. It is deciding for oneself the course of 
action. It is asserting one’s self-identity. In consciousness 
we become aware of our identity and in freedom we realize 
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(exercise) that identity. We have seen elsewhere that an entity 
is what it is due to its being-principle. In humans it is the 
human being-principle that makes us conscious and free 
beings. It is an intelligent personal principle. Thanks to this 
principle, humans have self-transcendence towards the 
supreme being-principle. 

Consciousness and freedom are instances of human self¬ 
transcendence. By self-transcendence we mean our ability 
to transcend some of the objective limitations of our existence 
and move on the level of subjectivity. In knowing the object 
I know that I am a knower, a subject, and not merely an 
object in the world. When I know other persons I realize 
that they and me too are not mere objects of each other’s 
knowledge, but subjects. And in the exercise of freedom, I 
choose between alternatives and I come to know I am not 
confined to mere circumstances. By the responsible use of 
freedom I define my individuality. Thus my cognitive and 
volitional self-transcendence gives me self-awareness that I 
am a subject, a knower and a doer. Of these two kinds of 
self-transcendence, cognitive and volitional, the former is 
more important for our present analysis. 

The intentional scope (intentionality in Brentano and 
Husserl) of the human intellect is very vast. The human mind 
wants to know more and more. Each sought after answer is 
put to further reflection and new insights (insight in Lonergan) 
into reality are achieved. This upward movement of the mind 
we call the “epistemic transcendence.” This epistemic 
transcendence is the inherent quest of the mind to get a unified 
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theory of everything. Physicists’ search for a unified theory 
of the universe is a clear manifestation of it. The epistemic 
transcendence of the human mind never stops until it reaches 
the idea of Being. The idea of Being is philosophically the 
highest idea or theory in our understanding of the world. We 
arrive at the idea of the Supreme Being not due to our mind 
having an inherent idea of a perfect being, as maintained by 
Anselm in his ontological argument, but because of the human 
mind’s epistemic ability to infer the idea of Being from the 
experience of being (existence) in entities. The concept of 
the Supreme Being is epistemologically the highest category 
of understanding the world. The idea of Supreme Being is 
the epistemological (noetic) limit, the limit beyond which 
human intellect cannot go. We reach this limit when we apply 
the ontological reduction to the world. What is left after the 
ontological reduction is Being as such, which we recognize 
as the being-principle of the world. As the fullness of being, 
it is the Supreme Being. It gives being to all entities, existence 
to all existents. It the source of all existents, the ultimate 
ground of all beings. Every existent is rooted in it. It is the 
intelligent organizer of the world. Coming to ourselves, we 
too find our rooted-ness in the Supreme Being, the being- 
principle of the world. Our cognitive self-transcendence 
towards the idea of being and ultimately of the Supreme 
Being as the being-principle of the world is due to this 
ontological rooted-ness. 
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